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Wallace Points Out 


War's Basic Issues 





Sees Struggle as a People’s Revo- 
lution for Freedom and In- 
creasing Security 


HIS VIEWS STIR DISCUSSION 


Foresees End of Imperialism and Rising 
Standards of Living for Common 
Man After the War 











One of the most important docu- 
ments yet to come out of the war is 
a speech delivered in New York on 
May 8 by Vice-President Wallace. 
Although the address received little 
notice at the time, it has since been 
carefully examined and contains as 
clear a statement of the real issues 
of this war as has come from any 
spokesman for the United Nations. 
Raymond Clapper has read it several 
times and says, “Each time I have 
been more impressed with its depth, 
vision, and what seems to me its 
inescapable truth.” Mr. Clapper 
then remarks: ‘No public man has 
said anything more important in our 
time, nor anything that so much 
needed saying. Wallace has said it 
with force and eloquence.” 


Whether or not one agrees with 
everything the Vice-President says, 
there is no question but that he comes 
to grips with the basic issues of this 
war. To him, the present struggle 
is far more than a struggle for power. 
It is a revolution, a people’s revolu- 
tion. ‘This is a fight between a slave 
world and a free world,” he says. 
“Just as the United States in 1862 
could not remain half slave and half 
free, so in 1942 the world must make 
its decision for a complete victory 
one way or the other.” 


Historical Background 


The Vice-President is on sound 
ground historically when he speaks 
of the “people’s revolution’ which 
has been under way for more than 
a century. Perhaps we can under- 
stand better what has been going 
on when we think of this struggle 
for the betterment of the common 
man as a “movement” rather than a 
“revolution.” In some cases the move- 
ment has been slow and peaceful. At 
other times and in other places the 
pent-up longing of the people for a 
better way of life has broken out in 
war and violence. At times the move- 
ment has resulted in definite prog- 
Tess. In others it has taken forms 
that do not seem to be progressive. 

But the movement has been going 
Oppressed peo- 
ple, backward nations, weak races, 
have struggled for more freedom, 
more security, and a more dignified 
Plane of living. 


Now the Axis nations are trying to 
crush the movement. If they win, 
there will everywhere be govern- 


: ment by a few. The common people 


will be put back where they were a 
Actually they will be 












(Concluded on page 7) 





THREE LIONS 


U. S. Army troops parade in Anchorage, Alaska 








Tests of Patriotism 
By Walter E. Myer 


The gas rationing experience which the people of the eastern states are 
undergoing offers a sharp test of conscience and patriotism. Most of the Ameri- 
cans affected by the rationing are measuring up to the requirements of patriot- 
ism. They accept the necessity of saving gasoline. Many others, far too many, 
give first place to their own interests and put the needs of the country in a 
secondary position. Their object is not to save every gallon of gasoline that 
they can, but rather to obtain as much as possible for themselves. These people, 
no doubt, regard themselves as patriots. They are probably loud in their 
praise of the country and in their expressions of devotion. They may say that 
they support the war effort. But when, in a concrete case, they have a chance 
to serve, they muff it. They think of the big things they would like to do for 
the country, but refuse to make sacrifices in their daily lives; sacrifices by 
which they can really serve the nation. 

Those who obtain cards which permit them to buy more gasoline than they 
really require often defend themselves with the argument that others are doing 
the same thing. “Why should I walk to work,” they say, “when my neighbor 
drives a car?” Suppose the boys at Corregidor and Bataan had followed that 
rule! Suppose they had inquired why they should suffer hardship and risk 
disease and death in defense of the national interests while Americans at home 
were going peacefully about their daily lives! Suppose every American should 
refuse to serve his country to the utmost unless all others were doing the same 
thing! 

No, you can’t run a war that way. You can't build a great nation that 
way, either in war or in peace. Competition must not be in getting as much as 
we can, but in serving as well as we can. Each citizen must determine, not 
that he will obtain as many benefits as his neighbor, but that he will not allow 
his neighbor to render the country a greater service. By that spirit alone will 
we win the war and vindicate democracy. 


No nation can compel its citizens to render full and unfailing service. 
impulse to work for the common good must come from within. The spirit of 
patriotism must be genuine. If a citizen, young or old, is motivated by this 
impulse, he will find opportunities to help his country at every turn. He will 
not have to be whipped into line. He will work with redoubled energy at his 
job. He will buy stamps and bonds to the limit of his ability. He will save 
every scarce and needed article. He will obey every rule concerning blackouts, 
rationing, careful driving, and anything else connected with the war effort. 
He will give time and thought to the study of problems of war and peace so 
that he can help to guide the nation through the crises that lie ahead. In large 
and small matters he will put selfish advantage aside and give full support to 
the country in acts as well as words. 


The 


U.S. Speeds Defense 
Of Alaskan Fortress 


Seeks to Prevent Japanese from 
Gaining Foothold on Vital 
Northern Possession 


HIGHWAY IS BEING RUSHED 
Airfields Are Built for Time When 


Alaska May Serve as Base for 
Offensive Against Japan 














Week by week, the United States 
is pouring men and supplies into its 
northernmost possession. Alaska has 
truly become vital to the defense of 
our country, and the Army and Navy 
are leaving no stone unturned in 
making this possession a mighty for- 
tress. New air bases are being con- 
structed and every preparation is 
being made not only to protect 
Alaska against a possible Japanese 
attack but also for the day when of- 
fensive action may be taken from 
Alaskan shores. 

Alaska is as important defensively 
as it is offensively. With the Aleu- 
tian Islands, it is a spearhead point- 
ing directly to Asia. If Japan could 
acquire bases in Alaska or the is- 
lands, she would dominate the entire 
northern Pacific area. She would 
cut the Pacific link between the 
United States and Russia. It might 
be possible for her to extend her 
bases through northern Canada, 
where they could not easily be dis- 
covered and destroyed. Japan would 
be within 750 miles of Seattle were 
she to seize Alaska. Japanese planes, 
based on Alaska, could bomb not 
only the Pacific coastal cities but 
also the industrial centers of the 
Middle West and even the East. 


For Offensive Action 


But if Alaska must be held in or- 
der to protect continental United 
States, it offers tremendous possibili- 
ties for future offensive action against 
Japan. Ernest Gruening, governor 
of the Territory, says: “Alaska has 
the greatest potential possibilities for 
launching an offensive of any land 
under the American flag.” 

Most people fail to realize that the 
most direct route between the United 
States and Japan is by way of the 
Aleutian Islands. The Great Circle 
route passes just south of the Aleu- 
tian Islands (see map on page 6). 
The air distance between Seattle and 
Tokyo is about 1,500 miles shorter 
than is the route via Hawaii, Mid- 
way, and Wake Islands. From Attu, 
the most remote of the Aleutians, it 
is only a little more than 700 miles 
to the closest Japanese base in the 
Kurile Islands. From our great naval 
base at Dutch Harbor, in the Aleu- 
tians, it is only 2,460 miles to Tokyo 
—a distance slightly greater than 
that between San Francisco and 
Hawaii. 

Another important advantage of 
the Alaskan route to Asia is the fact 
that most of it is over land surfaces 
rather than over water. No single 
flight of more than 800 miles is 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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mechanized units. 


ACME 


STEEL STEEDS FOR U. S. CAVALRY. The U. S. Army Cavalry is being. reorganized as horse- 


Here, the well-known 107th Cavalry Regiment, converted to mechanized units, 


moves speedily toward an objective during maneuvers. 


News from 


Advance preparations should now be 
under way to fulfill President Roose- 
velt’s request, in his Flag Day proc- 
lamation, that on June 14 we honor 
“not only our own colors but also 
the flags of those who have, with us, 
signed the Declaration by United Na- 
tions.” Some of the flags will doubt- 
less be difficult to obtain, but through 
organized efforts communities can 
seek to make their display of United 
Nation’s flags as complete as pos- 
sible. 

+ ” * 

“Suitcase shelter” is the name given 
to a portable house which the gov- 
ernment has developed for tempo- 
rary camps to take care of migratory 
farm laborers. The all-wood struc- 
ture, which will house four persons, 
can be folded up and transported in 
a compact bundle, and it can be 
erected in four minutes. It may also 
be used by the Army. 

* a * 

Next year will see the American 
standard of living continue a down- 
ward slide until, 
by the end of the 
year, it will reach 
the level which 
prevailed at the 
bottom of the de- 
pression. Price 
Chief Leon Hen- 
derson, the au- 
thority for this 
fact, states that at the same time 
civilian purchasing power will be 
about three times the 1932 figure, but 
lack of civilian goods to buy will, of 
course, be the cause of the depressed 


living standards. 
* * * 














Apple nuggets are the latest in gro- 
ceries for the Army. They are pre- 
pared by a’ dehydrating process, and 
look something like popcorn. They 
may be eaten just as they are or with 
breakfast cereals, and they also make 
good pies and other cooked dishes. 
The Army has ordered 1,000,000 
pounds of them. 

7 & * 

Employment and manpower picture: 
In April, according to figures just re- 
leased, total employment was _ 50,- 
400,000 (same as March) and unem- 
ployed job seekers numbered 3,000,- 
000 (600,000 under March). This 
result was possible chiefly because of 
the withdrawal from the job force of 
men for military service. As for 


manpower generally, Selective Serv- 
ice Chief Lewis Hershey states that 
by the end of the year the nation 


All Fronts 


must shift 12,000,000 men into war 
production or military service. 
* +. ” 

Japan is seeing “ghosts.” Some time 
ago the Japanese claimed repeatedly 
that their planes had sunk the United 
States cruiser Marblehead in a Far 
Eastern sea battle. Although badly 
damaged, the ship voyaged slowly 
around the world, and recently came 
limping into an American port. The 
Japanese nevertheless insist that they 
did away with the Marblehead, and 
that the vessel which arrived in the 
United States is nothing less than a 
ghost ship. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt has signed a bill 
which authorizes an increase of 200,- 
000 tons in the nation’s submarine 
fleet. This will involve the construc- 
tion of more than 100 undersea fight- 
ing craft. 

* ~ * 

Teachers, students, and other civilian 
volunteers have the gratitude of the 
national government, voiced by Price 
Chief Leon Henderson, for “the 
splendid job they did in registering 
virtually the entire population of the 
U. S. for sugar rationing.” 

7 ” * 

American motorists are “riding them- 
selves off the roads at an average 
rate of 3% per cent a month’—the 
rate at which irreplaceable rubber 
is wearing from their tires. The 
Office for Emergency Management 
further reports that today about five 
per cent of the automobiles in the 
nation are laid up for lack of tires. 

* a * 

The latest in rubber substitutes, in- 
cidentally, is one made from natural 
gas, coal, wood, and grain by a West 
Virginia dentist whose hobby is 
chemistry. His product, which is be- 
ing examined by government ex- 
perts, is reported to have been used 
to make a tire which has already 
run 4,300 miles and is still giving 
good service. 

* * * 

United States Secret Service agents 
went into action with their usual effi- 
ciency to round up the first gang 
which has tried to counterfeit war 
savings stamps. The crooks were 
trapped red-handed before they had 
disposed of a single bogus stamp. 
Most counterfeiting, of course, in- 
volves coins and bills (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for April 20), 
but the Secret Service is just as vigi- 
lant to see that “phony” bonds and 
stamps do not get into circulation. 


Parran’s Health Rules 


NE way in which all young peo- 

ple can help to win the war is 

to do everything they can to pro- 
tect their health. Our nation needs 
all the strength it can muster from 
young and old alike to see it through 
these trying days. No one knows 
how great may be the burdens which 
the crisis will place upon all of us. 
We are passing on to our readers 
a few simple rules on healthful liv- 
ing which were drawn up by Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
These rules were first published in 
the magazine Look, which has kindly 
given us permission to reprint them. 


1. Do you eat by the “gold standard” 
of good nutrition? 

Nutritionists say this ‘gold stand- 
ard” should be the basis for our daily 
diet. 

Milk: 2 glasses for adults, 3 to 4 
for children. 

Vegetables: 2 servings (1 raw) be- 
sides potatoes. 

Fruits: 2 servings, 
or tomato. 

Eggs: 3 to 5 a week, 1 daily pre- 
ferred. 

Meat, poultry, cheese, fish, or leg- 
umes: 1 or more servings. 

Cereal or bread: most of it whole 
grain or “enrich 

Butter: Two or more tablespoons. 

Americans today need every ounce 
of physical fitness. We should go 
on this “gold standard’ and never go 
off it. 


2. Do you eat regularly? 

Your body is designed to function 
smoothly. It can’t on a hit-or-miss 
schedule. Set up a timetable of meals 
and keep to it. Don’t skip break- 
fast. This asks your body to begin 
the day without supplying motive 
power. 


1 citrus fruit 


3. Do you wash your hands before 
eating? 

You cannot keep germs away from 
your hands. Soap and water is one 
of the best disinfectants. Personal 
cleanliness at all times is an aid to 
health. 


4. Do you get plenty of sleep? 

Sleep is the daily wage due your 
body for the demands you make 
upon it. You can judge the amount 
you need by your store of energy as 
the day wears on. “Plenty of regu- 
lar sleep” is a must. 

5. Have you had a thorough physical 
examination recently? 

Be forehanded against illness. Go 
to your doctor at least once a year 
for a thorough examination and cor- 
rection of defects. Your doctor has 
the skill to recognize early symptoms 
and can often prevent serious ill- 
ness. A yearly check-up will help 
you stay well and live longer. (Edi- 
tor’s note: Of course, many people 
cannot afford to do this, but it should 
be done as regularly as possible.) 


6. Have you followed your doctor’s 
advice? 

If he advises medical or surgical 
treatment, follow through with it. If 
he advises a change of habits, go 
through with it. We have a good 
friend in medical science. Let us 
give it a chance to keep us well. 


7. Do you have regular dental care? 

More of America’s young men have 
been rejected for military service be- 
cause of defective teeth than for any 
other cause. Dental decay is the 
source of most dental troubles. Your 
dentist can check decay and save 


your teeth if you go to him regularly. 


8. Do you stay at home in bed when 
you have a cold? 

Staying at home protects others 
from catching your cold. Staying in 
bed protects you from exposure and 
gives your body a chance to rest and 
get rid of the cold. Colds often leaq 
to serious illness. 

9. Have you been vaccinated? 

Within the past 20 years smallpox 
has staged epidemics in this country, 
striking hard among _ unvaccinated 
people. Only vaccination protects 
you. Do not count on one successful 
vaccination for lasting protection, 
You should be revaccinated in five to 
seven years. 


10. Do you know whether your water 
supply is safe? 

Water-borne diseases still take a 
toll of human life. If your city water 
supply has been approved by your 
local health department, it is safe, 
If you get your water from a private 


USPHS 


Dr. Thomas Parran 


source, ask your health department 
to inspect it. 

11. Do you insist on pasteurized milk? 

Raw milk may spread such dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, undulant 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
streptococcus sore throat. Pasteuri- 
zation destroys the germs but does 
not spoil the taste or value of the 
milk. 


12. Do you promote your health by 
wholesome recreation? 

Bodies and minds need a change of 
pace. Sports, hobbies, books, and 
music all help you to change your 
pace. Use your leisure time wisely 
and you will go back to your work 
more fit and more eager to help win 
the war. 
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Youth in War Work 


y 
A. }. Altmeyer, 
Executive Officer, War Manpower Commission and 
Chairman, Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency 


EVER before have the opportuni- 

ties for youth been as great as 
they are today. Jobs are available for 
those who already possess the neces- 
sary qualifications to hold them; 
courses of training without cost are 
available to those who have the 
necessary qualifications to take train- 
ing. The need for manpower to build 
airplanes, tanks, and ships is, of 
course, responsible for this. 

But beyond this need, rooted in a 
nation’s effort to preserve a precious 
way of life, there is its equally im- 
portant product. Youth which is be- 
ing trained today for vital work in 
war production plants, in food pro- 
duction activities, for service on mer- 
chant ships will be, 10 and 20 years 
from now, the mature citizens of the 
nation; the men and women of family 
and responsibility who will use to 
good effect the training they are now 
receiving. Plants and factories today 
making weapons of war will, when 
the conflict is over, make the many 
things that this nation will require 
in peacetime. The skills learned for 
war work will be much the same 
skills needed for peacetime produc- 
tion. 


Jobs and Training 

What are the opportunities for jobs 
and training? The U. S. Employment 
Service, a national network of 1,500 
local employment offices, reports con- 
tinuing demands for youth who can 
ge into war production plants—to 
work at lathes, at riveting and mill- 
ing machines, at the scores of other 
operations which go into the manu- 
facture of war equipment—and for 
youth to take training which will in 
a short time make them effective 
members of this army behind the 
Army. 

The keystone of the training pro- 
gram, whether it be preparatory to 
entering war production industry or 
whether it be training with pay while 
actually at work, is a young man’s 
ol woman’s aptitude for mechanical 
skills. Whether John Jones or Mary 
Brown, 18 years or older, can be a 
valuable worker in an airplane fac- 
tory after a short course of training 
is usually determined by aptitude 
tests in employment offices equipped 
to conduct such tests. 





Women are entering war industries 


ACME 


These tests are a series of manual 
dexterity examinations designed to 
show timing, sureness or delicacy of 
tcuch, which were developed by oc- 
cupational experts of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in collaboration 
with production experts in various 
industries. That they give excellent 
indications of potential abilities has 
been amply proved by results. Air- 
plane manufacturers on the West 
Coast, for example, have reported 
that women, new to industry, who 
passed the tests soon outstripped 
workers who were hired without be- 
ing tested. Today, many war pro- 
duction plants have an arrangement 
with the U. S. employment office 
whereby all applicants for war jobs 
or for training within industry are 
tested before they are hired. 


School Record 


Employment offices lacking. equip- 
ment for testing applicants’ mechan- 
ical abilities, rely upon careful 
analyses of each applicant’s school 
record. This record, listing the school 
subjects in which the student showed 
the most interest, his marks in all 
subjects, and such other records as 
the school may have kept which 
throw light upon his aptitude for 
mechanical work and ability to learn, 
are combined with a personal inter- 
view by an employment expert. 


Not all qualified young persons are 
referred to vocational training, how- 
ever. Some are advised to enter col- 
lege and thereby learn to serve their 
country in professional and technical 
occupations. Others are urged to en- 
roll in the short, one or two semester 
“engineering, service and manage- 
ment”? courses now established in 
many colleges and universities. 

But to go back to John Jones and 
Mary Brown. Let us say both have 
registered for jobs or training with a 
U. S. employment office and have 
taken and passed their aptitude tests. 
What are the opportunities open to 
them? The answer is, “Several and 
all good.’”’ They may be enrolled in a 
machine shop training course, usually 
of 200 hours’ duration, given in a 
public trade school where several 
skills are taught; they may be en- 
rolled in a shorter course of 30 to 
50 hours’ duration where 
one skill is taught; they 
may be referred at once 
to a war production job 
where they will learn a 
skill under the guidance 
of an expert worker; John 
Jones, if he has marked 
mechanical aptitude, may 
be referred to a war pro- 
duction plant where he 
can get a 2- to 4-year 
contract for a full appren- 
ticeship course, with a ris- 
ing scale of wages. 


While these opportuni- 
ties for training in war 
production work are lo- 
cated mainly in war pro- 
duction centers, there are 
public schools throughout 
the country which today 
are giving free training in 
machine shop skills. If, 
however, John Jones or 
Mary Brown lives in a 
community which has 


High school students go a-farming 


neither training courses nor war 
production industries, the U. S. em- 
ployment office can give them defi- 
nite information about opportunities 
for jobs and training in other places, 
But, it is extremely important for 
John and Mary to be accurately in- 
formed before they make any move. 
It will profit them nothing at all 
and it will mean loss of time and 
money if they go to another city 
on a blind steer. 

Besides the courses mentioned 
above, work experience in mechanical 
skills essential to war work is pro- 
vided by the NYA and CCC. 

Training for food production is 
another opportunity open to youth 
today. Weapons alone will not win 
the war; food is equally important. 
More food will be grown and har- 
vested this year than ever before in 
the nation’s history. There is, how- 
ever, less farm labor than in previous 
years, for reasons connected with the 
war. Selective Service has taken 
many farmers and farm hands; war 
industries have taken even more. 
While much farm work can be done 
by unskilled hands, there are many 
jobs that require expert knowledge. 

To build up the necessary skilled 
farm manpower, agricultural voca- 
tional schools are giving free courses 
in two important fields of farming— 
in farm mechanics and in dairying. 
The first gives intensive training in 
the use, care, and repair of tractors, 
trucks, combines; the second in milk- 
ing, cheese making, pasteurization. 
For youths who have visions of set- 
tling on a farm, of earning a living 
in the outdoors, these courses offer 
rare opportunities both as a form of 
war service and as a career. U. S. 
employment offices located in rural 
communities have farm experts on 
their staff whose job it is to enroll 
youth in farm courses and to place 
them in farm jobs. 


Service on the Seas 


Still one other important field is 
open to youth today—training for 
service on the seas. It ties up closely 
with production of war equipment 
and the production of food. It is in- 
deed the final link in the war supply 
program, the carrying of airplanes 
and guns, food and clothing to our 
fighters overseas. Our shipyards are 
busy building transports for this es- 
sential service. 

Like war production plants, like 
farms, these transports need man- 
power to run them. They need sea- 
men, engineers, radio operators, 
stewards, bakers. To get them, the 
U. S. Coast Guard is offering resident 
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courses with pay to young men be- 
tween 18 and 23 who can pass the 
physical and educational require- 
ments. And, as with war production 
and food production training, the 
courses given for service with the 
merchant marine offer excellent op- 
portunities for future careers. En- 
rollment for this service can be made 
at U. S. employment offices in certain 
coastal states. 

There are, of course, other oppor- 
tunities which are apart from the 
war picture. There are job oppor- 
tunities in offices, in stores, in fac- 
tories which are carrying on activities 
necessary for everyday living. 
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“Drop by again some evening,” said 
one Eskimo to another, “and we'll 
chew the fat together.” 

—SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Mr. Ducken, the new foreman, was 
making the rounds of the factory when 
he found a workman idling behind 
some crates. 

“T’m Ducken, the new boss,” he said. 

“So am I,” the workman answered. 

—CLASSMATE 

















“ll bet they’re just a little worried about what 
we're going to do at the crossing.” 
BARLOW IN COLLIER’'S 


A German soldier was talking to a 
Norwegian prisoner. 

German: “What do you intend to do 
after the war is over?” 

Norwegian: “Oh, get a job of some 
sort: What do you intend to do?” 

“I’m going to take a trip around the 
German Empire.” 

“And what do you intend to do in the 
afternoon?” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





Auntie: “Don’t you like that poem, 
‘Twinkle, twinkle little star, how I 
wonder what you are’?” 

Waldo: “No. Why wonder about the 
elements of a star when a simple spec- 
trum analysis will solve the question?” 

ELECTED 





Sign in a service station: “No smok- 
ing near gas pumps. Maybe your life 
isn’t worth saving, but gasoline is.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Do you know what the little rabbit 
said as he rushed out of the burning 
forest? He said, “I’ve been deferred!” 

—SELECTED 
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The Week at 


Women's Army 


Organization of the new Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps was begun 
last week, under the leadership of its 
director, Oveta C. Hobby. The wife 
of a former governor of Texas, Mrs. 
Hobby left her work in the publicity 
division of the War Department to 
become director. Her rank, although 
at the top of the corps, compares 
with that of a major in the regular 
Army. 

At full strength, the WAAC will 
have 150,000 members, all volun- 
teers, who will be available for non- 
combatant posts in the U. S. Army 
anywhere in the world. Corps mem- 
bers must be between the ages of 21 
and 45, and must pass a strict physi- 
cal test. The corps will operate un- 
der military discipline, and uniforms, 
insignia, living quarters, food, and 
medical and dental treatment will 
be provided by the government. 

The types. of 
work which the 
corps will under- 
take are not defi- 
nitely decided. 
But they will 
probably include 
such assignments 
as. aircraft-warn- 
ing service, clerks, 
machine opera- 
tors; telephone, 
teletype, telegraph, 
and switchboard operators; pharma- 
cists, dietitians, hostesses, librarians, 
post exchange and theater employees, 
cooks, stewardesses, laundry workers, 
and messengers. By filling such jobs, 
corps members wili replace men who 
can be transferred to active fighting 
units. 


H.&@ E 
Oveta Hobby 


Maritime Day 


National Maritime Day, which was 
observed throughout the United 
States on May 22, called attention to 
these facts about the nation’s ship- 
building program and _ merchant 
marine: 

President Roosevelt has set a goal 
of more than 2,300 ships to be built 
before the end of 1943. The total 
shipping weight involved is 23,000,- 
000 tons. 

More than 500 factories and more 
than a million men and women 
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PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT Manuel Quezon is greeted by President Roosevelt as he arrives with his 


family in Washington. 
until the freedom of the islands is restored. 


throughout the 48 states have a share 
in working toward the President’s 
goal. 

The 60 yards building merchant 
craft of various types have more than 
300 launching ways on which to con- 
struct large ocean-going vessels. The 
shipyards include some 20 on the At- 
lantic coast, 12 on the Gulf coast, 
about 20 on the Pacific coast, and 10 
on the Great Lakes. 


War Progress 


War production took a new turn 
last week which, although encour- 
aging, does not necessarily mean an 
early end to the war. The policy 
now is to halt the construction of 
war factories scheduled for comple- 
tion after mid-1943 and to concen- 
trate, instead, on production of war 
materials. The purpose is to use the 
enormous amounts of raw materials, 
which building new factories would 
have required, for actual fighting 
equipment. 

Factories already in operation, for 
example, are badly in need of steel 
for tanks and ships. Those tanks and 
ships, if built now, are many times 
more valuable to the United Nations 
than they will be several years in the 
future—the time it would take to get 
some new shipyards and factories in 
full operation. 

The new policy indicates that the 
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A temporary Philippine government will be established in the United States 


government has found a way to 
measure the task that lies ahead un- 
til victory is won. The Army and 
Navy apparently have a fair idea of 
what the effort will require in planes, 
ships, tanks, and guns. The change, 
however, gives no hint that the gov- 
ernment believes the war will be won 
in six months or a year. It simply 
has decided to bend every effort in 
gathering together the materials re- 
quired for smashing blows against the 
enemy as soon as possible. 


Food Wardens 


Farmers and consumers alike 
would benefit from a plan for mar- 
keting surplus foods which was out- 
lined by the Department of Agri- 
culture last week. It would call for 
each neighborhood or block to have 
one woman acting as a “food war- 
den,” with the task of calling on her 
neighbors regularly to tell them about 
“victory food specials.’ In addition, 
such surplus commodities would be 
designated with labels and stickers 
in the groceries, and would be widely 
publicized. 

The purpose of the method is to 
conserve food by planning its use 
efficiently, by fully consuming sea- 
sonal fruits and vegetables which 
might otherwise go to waste, and by 
having communities buy food raised 
locally as much as possible. 

During the next six months, for 
example, surpluses are expected of 
lettuce, onions, potatoes, poultry, to- 
matoes, peaches, cherries, California 
plums, and apples. Housewives told 
of these “victory food specials” will 
save money by purchasing them at 
that time. 


Censorship in Action 


Censorship machinery is as care- 
fully guarded as any other war 
weapon, but last week the Office of 
Censorship let down the bars enough 
to give a brief glimpse of its methods 


in combing mail. To tell too much 
about how this branch of censorship 
operates, of course, would let the 
enemy know what kind of safeguards 
he must evade to slip secrets in or 
out of the country. 

More than 2,000 persons, it was 
reported, are now at work scanning 
the foreign mails in New York. Other 
staffs are located at such seaboard 
cities as Miami and San Francisco. 


In the New York office alone are 900 
translators who can handle languages 
ranging from Arabic and Esperanto 
to Gaelic and Urdu. They examine 
all types of communications entering 
or leaving this country—letters, 
cablegrams, films, publications, and 
parcel post. Letters from civilians 
in this country to American soldiers 
abroad are censored, but those from 
the soldiers, having been examined 
at their posts, are not opened here, 


An especially watchful eye is kept 
for cipher, code, and secret-ink mes- 
sages. Even the insides of envelopes 
are looked at to see that no writing is 
there. 


Trouble Shooters 


A new two-man team was formed 
at the capital last week to help the 
President keep the kinks out of the 
war program. Teammates Harold 
Smith and Wayne Coy, however, are 
neither newcomers to the government 
nor strangers to jobs which call for 
skill in untying hard knots. Although 
they have received little publicity, 
both partners have impressive rec- 
ords as “trouble shooters.” As part- 
ners in a sort of “brain trust” the 
new team will be responsible for 
keeping the White House in touch 
with many of the new wartime agen- 
cies and officials. 

Educated in Kansas, Harold Smith 
became an expert on local govern- 
ment, moved to Michigan to serve 
under Governor Frank Murphy, and 
ended up in Washington as New Deal 
budget director. Since the beginning 
of the unlimited emergency Smith 
has been one of the President’s clos- 
est advisers. In fact, many of the 


Wayne Coy he Harold D. Smith | 
plans for streamlining the govern- 
ment for war were drawn up in 
Smith’s office. As budget director, 
Smith exercises large powers over 
government bureaus. 

Wayne Coy, new assistant budget 
director, is the “go-between”’ of the 
Office for Emergency Management. 
As liaison officer he keeps the Presi- 
dent informed of the progress made 
by government agencies responsible 
for the war effort. A past master at 
arbitration, Coy brought the CIO and 
AFL into agreement when John L. 
Lewis threatened to create civil war 
in the ranks of organized labor. Coy 
also has the gift of foresight. One 
of the first to recognize the need for 
complete industrial conversion, he 
spoke up and then ran interference 
for the plan that finally placed all 
industry under the War Production 
Board. 

Indiana is home to Wayne Coy. In 
the Hoosier state he began as news- 
man, then became friend and secre- 
tary to the rising Governor, Paul V. 
McNutt. 
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Spring Offensives 


The fortunes of war in Russia today 
present a decidedly contrasting pic- 
ture. In the Crimea, the southern tip 
of Russia which projects into the 
Black Sea, the Nazis have loosed what 
appears to be the first move in their 
jong-expected spring offensive. With 
superiority of numbers, they have 
pushed back the stubbornly resisting 
Soviet lines to the end of the narrow 
Peninsula of Kerch. The German 
objective is, of course, to drive across 
the narrow Straits of Kerch in order 
to regain the foothold they lost last 
winter in the oil-rich Caucasus region. 
There are many signs that Germany’s 
reserves of lubricating and fuel oil 
are running out rapidly, and Hitler 
must find oil if he is to continue the 
fight. 


Some 300 miles to the north, how- 


and also to give certain economic aid. 

Admiral Robert agreed to the dis- 
arming of the warships, but turned 
the other proposals over to the Vichy 
government. Immediately Premier 
Laval replied that the demands were 
unacceptable. There the matter stands 
as we go to press. 

Our government has established 
the principle that in matters concern- 
ing French colonial possessions, we 
will deal solely with the local officials. 
If a suitable agreement cannot be 
reached in that manner at Martinique, 
it is quite possible that the island will 
be occupied as was Madagascar. 


Inside the Axis 


Last week a number of American 
correspondents arrived in Lisbon, 
part of a group of American citizens 
who had been in Germany and Italy, 
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The lightning that failed? 


ever, the war is taking an entirely 


different turn. There the Soviet army. 


under Marshal Semyon Timoshenko 
is staging a powerful attack against 
Nazi-held Kharkov, Russia’s fourth 
largest city and key to the whole 
southern front. This strategic point 
is the center for Nazi communications 
all the way from the Crimea in the 
south to Orel in the north. If the 
Nazis lose Kharkov, their successes 
so far in the Kerch Peninsula might 
be rendered useless. Moreover, the 
strong Soviet drive has pushed so far 
to the south beyond Kharkov as to 
threaten the railroad to Kiev, Hitler’s 
headquarters in the Ukraine. 


Parley at Martinique 


A few days ago the French High 
Commissioner at Martinique, Admiral 
Georges Robert, had visitors. Two 
representatives of the United States 
government had come to ask for 
definite guarantees that French pos- 
Sessions in the Caribbean—French 
Guiana, Martinique, and Guadeloupe 
—would never be used by the Axis. 
The United States government had 
chosen to deal directly with local 
officials, thus ignoring the Nazi- 
Controlled Vichy government. 

Specifically, our government asked 
(1) that all French warships in the 
Caribbean, including the aircraft car- 
tier Béarn and the cruisers Emile 
Bertin and Jeanne d’Arc, be disarmed 
and locked up; (2) that certain 
French tankers and planes in the 
Caribbean be turned over to the 
United States; and (3) that bases in 
the French West Indies be leased to 
the United States. In return we would 
Promise to guarantee French sover- 
fignty over the French West Indies, 


CARTOON BY FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


and who were being exchanged for 
Axis nationals from the United States. 
These correspondents were eagerly 
awaited, for they brought with them 
the first direct news from the two 
Axis powers since the United States 
entered the war. 

The picture painted by these re- 
porters is indeed illuminating. It 
shows the German people stunned by 
Hitler’s declaration of war against the 
United States, and increasingly dis- 
illusioned about the myth of Nazi 
invincibility. It reveals that the 
Italians have long ago ceased even to 
think there is the slightest hope that 
they will ever win with Hitler. Al- 
most all of them, except the high- 
ranking officials who have profited 
immensely from fascism, now ridicule 
and despise Mussolini, and they can 
scarcely conceal their consuming 
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The Week Abroad 


hatred for the Germans who have 
openly occupied their country. 

The new reports also confirm pre- 
vious stories of serious shortages, 
black markets, and wholesale execu- 
tions. However, it is well to remem- 
ber that force continues to crush those 
who plan to revolt. The possibility 
of internal collapse in Germany is 
still very remote. 


Poison Gas Warfare 


There is growing evidence that the 
Nazis may be planning to begin gas 
warfare. However, authorities doubt 
the stories that Germany has some 
secret and terrible poison gas. They 
say that we are prepared against all 
the gases that can be of any use in 
this war. These are the five most 
important ones: 


Chlorine was the first gas used in 
the last war. It is much heavier than 
air, and thus clings to the ground, 
filling shell holes and dugouts. It 
causes choking, coughing, and suffo- 
cation. 

Mustard gas is'50 times as poisonous 
as chlorine. It is so powerful that it 
will penetrate through ordinary 
clothing, rubber, and even leather. 
It causes blistering on the body and 
is very damaging to the eyes. 
mixture of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. Although its 
effects are similar to those of chlorine, 
it is especially dangerous because its 
action is delayed. 

Lewisite was developed too late to 
be used in the last war. It has an 
effect similar to mustard gas, but is 
much more penetrating and powerful. 


Phosgene is a 


Toxic smokes, or sneezing gases, are 
fine dusts that can pass through 
masks unless they have special filters. 
These gases are very upsetting to the 
stomach. 

Each nation hesitates to be the first 
to use poison gas, especially since it 
knows that the enemy will retaliate 
in full measure. Besides, gas is not 
as valuable a weapon as many people 
think. It is difficult to handle, and 
requires very favorable circumstances 
before it is effective. If used on the 
battlefield, it is often a two-edged 
weapon, which blows back upon its 
users, or lies in wait to trap them 
when they advance. 

On the other hand, if gas is widely 
distributed over civilian areas by air- 
planes, it might cause a great loss of 
life and spread terror among the peo- 


Saluting their commanding officers these newiy arrived American nurses pass in review 
They made the trip to the “Land Down Under” 


with U. S. troops. 
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POM-POMS of a British destroyer go into action 
as an enemy plane is sighted during patrol some- 
where in the eastern Mediterranean. 


ple. Only desperate and insane lead- 
ers would assume responsibility for 
starting this type of warfare. 


“Sovereign of the East 


No matter how many victories the 
Japanese win in the South Pacific, 
they cannot possibly rest secure so 
long as Vladivostok remains out of 
their control. Lying at the southern- 
most tip of Asiatic Russia, like a 
dagger pointed at the heart of Japan, 
this powerful fortress is but 650 miles 
-—two hours by bomber—from Tokyo 
itself. 

“Vladivostok” means “Sovereign of 
the East,” and this great Soviet port 
is all that its name implies. Since 
the fall of Singapore it is the strong- 
est naval fortress of the entire con- 
tinent of Asia. Its natural harbor, 
one of the finest in the world, can be 
strongly defended from both land and 
sea attack. It is the only important 
port in its region that is open to 
navigation the year around. 

Vladivostok is connected to western 
Russia by the 6,000-mile-long Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The million soldiers 
rumored to be concentrated in the 
Far Eastern Army are not dependent 
upon this source of supply, however. 
In recent years raw materials have 
been exploited and great arms in- 
dustries established in Asiatic Russia. 


If you were to visit Vladivostok to- 
day, you would see little of its mili- 
tary strength. Just the same, there 
are hundreds of modern planes and 
hundreds of tanks stored away in 
underground hangars; and in secret, 
camouflaged coves are hidden the 
scores of submarines, the 30 destroy— 
ers, and other vessels of the Russian 
Asiatic fleet. 
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U.S. Strengthens Its Alaskan Defenses 


(Concluded from page 1) 


necessary on this route because of 
landing fields, whereas over the 
Hawaiian route, an initial jump of 
more than 2,000 miles is required. 
Not only can Alaska serve as a base 
for direct action against Japan, but 
it may be used as the route over 
which bombers and fighters may be 
ferried to Russian territory in the 
Far East, if and when that territory 
is made available to the American 
air force. 


Defenses Built Up 


Since the outbreak of war in the 
fall of 1939, the United States has 
spent considerable sums of money 
for the fortification of Alaska and 
its island outposts. Up to the first 
of this year, a total of $150,000,000 
had been appropriated by Congress 
for that purpose. Towns which were 
formerly quiet are now bustling with 
American soldiers and sailors who 
have been sent to garrison the Army 
and Navy bases in the Territory of 
Alaska. 


To what extent we have fortified 
Alaska and the Aleutians is, of 
course, a military secret. It is known 
that we have good bases in such 
places as Dutch Harbor, Kodiak, 
Sitka, and Fairbanks. The farther- 
most of the Aleutian Islands, the is- 
land of Attu, is listed as a military 
base. Dutch Harbor alone is said 
to be large enough to accommodate 
the entire fleet. 

Since air transportation plays such 
an important part in building the 
fortifications of Alaska, and since 
aerial warfare is likely to figure most 
prominently in whatever military 
action takes place in the Alaskan 
theater, the Army and Navy have 
worked feverishly to furnish ade- 
quate airfields and other facilities. 
Old fields have been enlarged so as 
to enable them to take care of the 
gigantic Army bombers and new 
fields have been constructed in stra- 
tegic locations. 

Up to the present time, the prin- 
cipal handicap in building the de- 
fenses of Alaska and. making it the 
impregnable fortress which the times 
demand has been the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Everything has 
to be sent to Alaska by plane or boat. 
Most of the supplies and men sent 
to Alaska have gone by boat. Sew- 


ard, Alaska’s main port of entry, is 
some 1,200 miles from Seattle. There 
is only one important railroad and 
one good road in the Territory. Thus 
the men who have gone to Alaska 
have been obliged to work under 
very great handicaps. 

The transportation problem will 
be greatly eased when the much- 
discussed Alaskan Highway, con- 
necting the United States with its 
northern possession, is completed. 
The highway is being built by the 
United States Army Engineers, and 
it is a difficult project because of the 
formidable terrain. The road is be- 
ing built through northern British 
Columbia, through mountains and 
ravines. It must be cut through a 
virtual wilderness. When the road 
is completed it will be possible to 
rush reinforcements to Fairbanks in 
90 hours. At present the voyage by 
water takes eight days. 


Little did people realize when we 
obtained Alaska that it would some 
day figure so conspicuously in the 
welfare of their country. Purchased 
from Russia by Secretary of State 
Seward for $7,200,000, in 1867, it was 
referred to as “Seward’s folly.” The 
investment was one of the best we 
ever made, for since 1880, more than 
a billion dollars’ worth of fish has 
been caught and canned in Alaska. 
Salmon is the principal source of 
wealth of the Territory. In gold, 
approximately half a billion dollars 
has been taken from Alaskan rivers 
and rocks. 


Size of Alaska 


Alaska is also much larger than 
most people realize. It is more than 
twice the size of Texas. It is very 
sparsely populated, with only 73,000 
inhabitants until the recent influx of 
Army and Navy men and construc- 
tion workers to build barracks, air- 
fields, and otherwise work on the 
fortification of the land. More than 
half of the total area is covered by 
evergreen forests, and the entire 
Territory is largely wilderness. 


Alaska is far from being the cold 
and ice-bound territory that we often 
imagine. Rather, it is a region in 
which the climate tends to pass from 
one extreme to the other. In the in- 
terior, the temperature in winter 


may drop to 70 degrees or more be- 





low zero, but in summer, it may go 
up to 90 degrees. The southern 
coasts—the Aleutian Islands and the 
arm of Alaska which extends down 
along the edge of Canada—enjoy a 
milder climate because of warm 
winds which blow in from the ocean. 
But rain and fog are great handicaps, 
particularly in the Aleutians. 


The Aleutian Islands are really 
the top of a submerged mountain 
range. They are treeless and rocky 
bits of territory strung out in the 
open sea. Scattered patches of grass 
and birds are the only signs of life. 
Fogs come rolling in from the ocean, 
and the annual rainfall is extremely 
heavy. 


Contrasts and Extremes 


The people of Alaska, like the 
climate, offer a study in contrasts 
and extremes. The Territory has its 
legislature, elected by the people; its 
university, and other institutions of 
modern civilization. Cities like Ju- 
neau, the capital, are not greatly dif- 
ferent from cities in the United 
States, with their automobiles, paved 
streets, drugstores, and modern ho- 
tels. Alongside these signs of modern- 
ity is a side of Alaska as primitive 
as in the days before Seward pur- 


chased it. On the Aleutians, the in- 
habitants live in crude huts and 
spear fish; in the interior Indians 


and Eskimos live on reindeer. 


Many military experts have 
warned us that Japan may strike at 
Alaska first. It is known that the 
Japanese have been building up their 
own bases on Hokkaido, the north- 
ern island of Japan proper, as well 
as bases on the Kurile Islands. From 
these bases Japan may launch an at- 
tack on Kamchatka and the Aleu- 
tians in an effort to remove the 
danger to herself from that quarter. 
A race against time is going on in 
the Northern Pacific. It is a race 
which we must win. In the current 
issue of Harpers, Major Malcolm 
Wheeler-Nicholson warns us of the 
importance of getting the jump on 
Japan. He writes: 


It would be sound strategy for Japan 
to contain the other nations ranged 
against her right flank in the south 
Pacific, to concentrate every man, ship, 
and plane for a knockout blow against 
America in the north Pacific. We must 
beat her to the punch. If we do this 


we shall have made a vast stride for- 
ward in winning the war. If she beats 
us to the punch; we may lose the war. 
The crucial area is Alaska and the 
north Pacific. 

The author points out that Alaska, 
if lost to the Japanese, would be as 
difficult to retake as Norway. Be- 
cause of the importance of Alaska, 
he urges speeding up the defenses of 
Alaska. Completion of the land 
route to Alaska, is, he says, “abso- 
lutely vital to winning the war.” He 
suggests that hundreds of thousands 
of laborers be sent there at once to 
complete the project. “The work 
would be an engineering project 
worthy of the genius of America,” 
Major Wheeler-Nicholson declares, 


The coming months will un- 
doubtedly present many occasions 
which will remind Americans of 
Alaska, for the time cannot be long 
delayed when it will figure more 
prominently in the war news. With 
the Philippines gone, it is our closest 
base for dealing blows directly at the 
heart of Japan, and it must be pro- 
tected against assaults from Japan if 
our own safety is to be securely guar- 
anteed. 


Future of Alaska 


The war may well provide the oc- 
casion for the real opening up of 
Alaska, which is America’s last fron- 
tier country. Already noted for its 
gold and its fisheries, Alaska is a 
rich storehouse of mineral and for- 
est products. Coal, iron, and pos- 
sibly oil, may in the future be taken 
out of the ground in larger quanti- 
ties. In addition, Alaska is known to 
possess such important minerals as 
chromite, antimony, platinum, tung- 
sten, nickel, and others. 


In Alaska, there are an estimated 
64,000,000 acres of range and farm- 
land, yet less than 10,000 acres are 
actually under cultivation. There are 
three or four million acres of spruce 
and hemlock on the southern shore. 
In the future, this wealth may be of 
great value to the United States. Al- 
ready experts of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board are travel- 
ing in Alaska to survey the natural 
wealth which may be developed 
after the war. Meanwhile, it is mak- 
ing ready for the coming military 
contest. 
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Wallace’s Challenging Views on the War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


then. Strong nations will rule over 
the weaker and there will be racial 
persecution to an extent that the 
world has seldom known. If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations win, 
we may expect that the upward 
movement of the common people, of 
weak nations, and oppressed races 
will continue. 

To see more clearly the meaning 
of the Vice-President’s address, we 
should look back over the pages of 
history to see what has been hap- 
pening during the last century and a 
half. This is the period during which 
the United States has lived as a na- 
tion under its present Constitution. 

Throughout the period the Ameri- 
can people have been adding to their 
rights and have been improving their 
lot. At the time the Constitution 
was adopted, the right to vote was 
not possessed by all. Large sections 
of the people did not have the bal- 
lot. There are still a few limitations, 
but not many. The voting privilege 
is now a possession of practically all 
Americans. 


Educational Revolution 


Of tremendous importance is the 
fact that the people of this country 
are acquiring more education and 
are thus becoming more competent 
in taking care of themselves. At the 
present time about two-thirds of all 
the young people of the nation of 
high school age are actually in at- 
tendance. This means that a great 
majority of Americans are going to 
school until they are about eighteen 
years of age. This educational move- 
ment might be deemed a revolution. 
It is one of the most important things 
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ever to have happened in human his- 
tory. 

Workers have gained the right to 
organize, to bargain collectively, to 
stand together in efforts to improve 
their standards of living. Farmers, 
too, as the Vice-President pointed 
out, are learning to protect their in- 
terests. 

With the wider development of the 
radio, the newsreel, and the press, 
millions of people who before have 
known little about public affairs are 
becoming better informed concern- 
ing the problems of their time. The 
influence of the common man is in- 
creasing. The masses cannot be con- 
trolled So easily by a few who are 
Tich and powerful. Without the 
shedding of blood a movement, revo- 
lutionary in its nature, has wrought 








THE FRENCH REVOLUTION was one of the historic upheavals which brought greater freedom for 


the common man. 


greater freedom, higher standards of 
living, more dignity and power to 
the ordinary common people of the 
United States. If the United Na- 
tions win the war the American peo- 
ple will be free to continue the up- 
ward movement. 


A century and a half ago most of 
the people of the world lived under 
conditions little above slavery. This 
was true of the peopije of France, and 
they broke the chains of slavery in 
a sudden, violent revolution. The 
French Revolution was accompanied 
by bloodshed. Out of it came tyranny 
for a while. For years it seemed that 
the interests of the common man 
might be forgotten and that the rev- 
olution would be a failure—largely 
evil in its consequences. But much 
was gained in the long run. The peo- 
ple of France never again sank to 
the situation which produced the 
revolution. They have until their 
recent defeat by Germany, enjoyed 
more liberty, more real freedom as a 
result of this upheaval. 


Latin America Freed 


In Latin America there was a great 
revolution more than a century ago 
and it freed the countries to the 
south of us from foreign rule. The 
people of those countries are now 
free to work for their own advance- 
ment. While a few leaders in certain 
of these lands possess broad, almost 
dictatorial powers, the people gen- 
erally are enjoying increasing per- 
sonal freedom, although they suffer 
from economic oppression, and the 
standard of living is low. It means 
a great deal, however, that foreign 
rule has been wiped out. 

More recently, as Vice-President 
Wallace points out, there has been a 
great revolution in Russia. This up- 
heaval, like the French Revolution, 
has been accompanied by violence. 
It has taken forms which most Amer- 
icans strongly dislike. What the final 
outcome will be we do not know, but 
like the French Revolution it repre- 
sents an upsurging of oppressed peo- 
ple trying to find the road to a bet- 
ter way of living. 

During the nineteenth century the 
nations which were politically back- 
ward did not enjoy much freedom. 
The strong nations governed these 
peoples as colonies. This system, by 
which weak nations were ruled by 
the stronger ones, is known as “im- 
perialism.” Some of the United Na- 


The Fall of the Bastille, pictured above, was the signal for its opening. 


tions have, in the past, been as guilty 
as any others of the practice of im- 
perialism. But during recent years 
the stronger United Nations have 
moved a long way toward giving up 
imperialism and toward supporting 
the principle of freedom. A number 
of illustrations prove this. Some of 
them are these: 

The United States voluntarily of- 
fered independence to the Philippines 
and there is no question that our 
winning of the war will mean Philip- 
pine independence. 

After centuries of conflict, England 
voluntarily granted independence to 
Southern Ireland. 

England went farther than that. 
She granted virtual independence to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa—do- 
minions which had shown a capacity 
for self-rule. The establishment of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions was a very important step in 
the march of freedom. 

The British are loosening their 
hold upon India. Steps toward the 
granting of self-government had been 
taken before the war. Almost com- 
plete independence has now been 
offered. Only the defeat of the United 
Nations will keep India from being 
free. 

China, which, during the nine- 
teenth century, was dominated by the 
great powers of the world, is recog- 
nized as a wholly independent na- 
tion, and if the United Nations win, 
the Chinese will take their place 
among the free peoples of the world. 

The important fact to keep in mind 
is that the governments which joined 
together in the alliance known as 


“The United Nations” are going along 
with a great, many-sided movement 
which is freeing peoples and nations 
and races. Sometimes, these coun- 
tries have been tardy in recognizing 
and helping this upward movement, 
this ‘“‘people’s revolution.” But in the 
main they are supporting it. They are 
not standing in its way. A victory of 
the United Nations will mean that 
this great revolution will go forward 
and that there will be more freedom 
and democracy in the world. 


The Axis opposes the great revo- 
lution of the peoples. It will, if suc- 
cessful, wipe out the gains which 
have been made during the last cen- 
cury and a half. It will turn the 
clock back and the struggle for de- 
mocracy will have to start over again. 
Of this, there can be no doubt, for all 
the Axis governments fanatically be- 
lieve in dictatorship, in the abolish- 
ment of personal freedom, in the su- 
periority of certain nations and cer- 
tain races over other nations and 
races. 


Outlines Duties 


Vice-President Wallace argues that 
it is the duty of this nation and its 
allies to recognize the meaning of the 
movement for freedom which is go- 
ing on in the world and to cooperate 
ever more wholeheartedly with it. 
He sets forth four principal duties 
which fall upon the citizens of the 
United States during the present 
struggle: 


1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly 
as possible to the field of battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all that is 
in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, 
charitable, and enduring. 


’ The last of these duties, in the Vice- 
President’s opinion, is “that which 
inspires the other three... . If we 
really believe that we are fighting for 
a people’s peace, all the rest becomes 
easy. Production, yes .. . it will be 
easy to get production without either 
strikes or sabotage; production with 
the wholehearted cooperation be- 
tween willing arms and keen brains; 
enthusiasm and energy geared to the 
tempo of keeping at it everlastingly 
day after day. Hitler knows as well 
as those of us who sit in on the War 
Production Board meetings that we 
here in the United States are winning 
the battle of production.” 


Mr. Wallace says that any des- 
perate moves which the Axis may 
make in the final days of the struggle 
will only increase our determina- 
tion to bring about complete victory. 
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“EDUCATION FOR 
By Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss 


How can the schools make their best contribution to victory 
and to the building of a permanent peace? 
taught and studied at a time of grave crisis such as the present? 
What should the schools do to convert for war as American 
industry has converted for wartime production? 
a nation achieve civic preparedness on a scale comparable to 
that of our military preparation? 


These questions are considered in detail in a book, “‘Educa- 
tion for Victory,” which will be off the press on or before July 1. 
Teachers and school administrators who are interested may send 
in their orders now to the Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. They will then receive copies of the 
book as soon as it is off the press. 


VICTORY” 


What should be 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 


The trucks must keep rolling 


State Trade Barriers 


OT long ago an Indiana driver 

slipped behind the wheel of his 
truck, shouted “So long!” to a group 
of his buddies, and stepped on the 
starter. Beneath his feet the deep- 
throated motor sprang into life, then 
pulled steadily as the driver shifted 
from gear to gear. Headed south 
over the broad ribbon of concrete, 
the powerful transport rolled swiftly 
with its load of building materials. 


There was no time to lose. In far- 
off Georgia work on an Army quar- 
termaster depot was at a standstill. 
No further progress was possible un- 
til the materials on the truck ar- 
rived. 


As the driver crossed the Kentucky 
state line, state police abruptly 
waved him into a roadside weighing 
station. There the officials found the 
shipment half a ton overweight ac- 
cording to Kentucky law, and told 
the driver he would have to pay a 
fine. Without avail the trucker ex- 
plained that the load conformed to 
the laws of every adjoining state, and 
that the material was a rush order 
for the government. The fine, he 
was curtly told, would ‘stick’? even 
if ‘Uncle Sam himself” were on the 
truck. After paying, the driver con- 
tinued on his way. But because of 
the delay the Army construction job 
was held up for several additional 
hours. 


Again, at Baltimore a ship loaded 
with war supplies lay at its dock, 
steam up, ready to sail. Everything 
was aboard except a supply of lu- 
bricating oil to be used in emergency. 
A highway tanker speeded away 
from a northern refinery to make 
the delivery. While passing through 
Delaware the truck was detained six 
hours for violating a regulation im- 
posed only by that state. Result: at 
sailing time the ship left port to join 
its convoy—without the oil. 


These two, and many similar in- 
stances, were among the principal 
causes for last week’s Federal-State 
Conference on War Restrictions, 
called at Washington by the Presi- 
dent. A great part of this conference 
was given over to a discussion of lo- 
cal laws which prevent motor trucks 
from moving essentiél war materials 
from place to place with the greatest 
economy and speed. These restric- 
tions were condemned by several 
high federal officials who spoke be- 
fore the state representatives. War 
Production Board Chairman Donald 


M. Nelson, for example, in opening 
the conference said: 


These restrictive laws and regula- 
tions are a form of “business as usual” 
which we can no longer put up with. 
Restrictions now are not merely expen- 
sive, they are mortally dangerous. 
Until this war is ended our entire 
transportation system is going to be 
carrying a greater load than it ever 
carried before. The shortages of gas, 
rubber, and repair parts are going to 
give our motor transport operators 
handicaps enough; the very least we 
can do is to make sure that no unnec- 
essary handicaps are added. 


The result of the conference was 
to focus the country’s attention upon 
highway transportation, and upon 
the “rubber-tired trains” that are 
helping to tie together the nation’s 
war industries. The trucks and 
trailers speeding over the nation’s 
highways are a vital link joining 


mines, forests, and farms with the 
factories which are turning out 
weapons and _ supplies in ever- 


increasing quantities. And to an as- 
tonishing degree, motor trucks have 
also become an integral part of the 
nation’s assembly lines. 


Because American industry is 
highly specialized, with each fac- 
tory usually producing only one or 
a few parts of the finished product, 
it is necessary to bring the pieces to 
central plants to be put together. 
Picking up the parts and delivering 
them to assembly plants is an im- 
portant wartime job of motor truck- 
ers. , 


Many times every day, for exam- 
ple, trucks back up to the loading 
platform of a Cleveland factory in 
which airplane engine heads are cast 
and machined. These engine heads 
—as the cylinder tops of gasoline 
motors are called—must arrive at an 
assembly plant in Connecticut on a 
regular schedule. So carefully have 
the shipments been timed that the 
heads are loaded while still hot. Once 
a truck is loaded it immediately 
speeds away toward Connecticut. 
Day in and day out, the trucks main- 
tain a steady 22-hour operating 
schedule in covering the 613 miles 
between the two places. Because 
of the motor truck, finished airplane 
engines move out of the assembly 
plant in a steady stream. 


Another New England plant manu- 
factures gears for the Navy’s mos- 
quito torpedo boats. The gear boxes 
—metal cases in which the gears run 
—are manufactured in Detroit. As 
before, the gears and boxes must be 


brought together and assembled 
without delay. And again the trucks 
do the job. 

Every six hours, seven days a 
week, a truck loaded with finely 
ground and polished gears leaves the 
New England plant for Detroit. After 
a 31-hour trip of 750 miles, each 
motor transport delivers the parts 
to the door of the assembly plant. 
In this way the truckers are helping 
to produce the fast little mosquito 
boats whose “‘sting” has been felt by 
more than one underwater prowler 
off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Trucks are also called upon to 
handle countless emergency jobs. 
Recently a fleet of motor transports 
rushed a load of life rafts across the 
country to a West Coast port, where 
a ship was waiting to sail for the Far 
Eastern war zone. Another group 
of truckers dashed from Los Angeles 
to Pennsylvania with machinery 
parts needed to put a war plant back 
into operation. Yet it is in the every- 
day, ordinary hauling jobs, not in 
the spectacular “hurry-up’”’ trips, 
that trucks make their greatest con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


At present trucks are one of the 
principal carriers of the nation’s 
freight. Fully half the livestock and 
other farm products are carried by 
motor transport to packing houses, 
markets, and stores. Besides sup- 
plying factories with raw materials 
and finished parts, trucks help build 
the factories themselves. On every 
construction job trucks are found 
scurrying about like huge, noisy 
ants, hauling supplies needed to erect 
the factory and get it running. The 
armed forces, too, depend upon mo- 
tor trucks. Often trucks are the 
only means of moving troops rap- 
idly from place to place, and sup- 
plying thern with food, clothing, and 
equipment. 

Now the_ trucks 
added burdens. Because of sub- 
marine attacks on merchant ships, 
the whole problem of moving freight 
has become acute. Trucks, as well 
as the railroads and other transpor- 
tation facilities, must take over some 
of the burdens of deep-water ves- 
sels. 

Fortunately, the United States has 
more trucks than all other countries 
combined. At the present time we 
have about 5,000,000 commercial, 
private, and farm vehicles. Many 
of them are practically new, about 
650,000 being not more than a year 
old. However, there will be few ad- 
ditional trucks available for civilian 
use. The trucks now on the road 
will have to keep running in the 
best way possible for the ° 
duration of the war. 

Truckers are already using 
several schemes to meet their 
new transportation problems. 
They are loading trucks to 
absolute capacity, so that 
fewer trucks and drivers are 
needed for each hauling job. 
They are trying to load 
trucks with needed goods on 
their return trips, to avoid 
useless wear on machines 
and tires; as well as wasted 
driving time. Some trucking 
companies have pooled their 
equipment with former com- 
petitors as a wartime meas- 
ure—that is, they have 
agreed to operate their fleets 
as a single company rather 
than use many trucks in one 
place to compete for business. 

But the truckers’ greatest 
need is for states to remove 
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‘the laws which prevent the free 


movement of goods across their bor. 
ders. For the most part these re. 
strictive measures were passed dur. 
ing the depression as an easy means 
of raising money. Their effect is to 
slow up the flow of goods across State 
lines and make motor transportation 
more expensive. 

When a trucker moves through 
other states than his own, he often 
has to pay additional license fees, 
weight taxes, gasoline taxes, whee] 
taxes, and many other extra charges, 
If in some states his load is foung 
to be overweight, or his trailer to9 
long, he must break up the ship. 
ment and transport it across the state 
in two trucks instead of one. With 
so many conflicting regulations, it jg 
impossible to build a truck and loag 
it to conform with the laws of every 
state in the Union. 

Because the federal government 
considers these laws barriers to our 
“all-out” war effort, the representa. 
tives who attended the recent Fed. 
eral-State Conference were given ag 
recommended list of uniform stand. 
ards governing the weights and sizes 
of motor vehicles. The national offi. 
cials suggested that these laws be 
used by the state legislatures as a 
guide in revising their trucking laws, 
Most of the state legislatures will be 
in session this year. Should they fail 
to revise the motor transport laws, 
it is probable that the federal gov- 
ernment will use its extensive pow- 
ers to do so. 


Something to Think at 


1. What is the nature of the present 
world struggle, according to Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace? 

2. Briefly cite some of the gains which 
have been made by the common people 
in the United States during the last 
century and a half. 

3. What was the nature of the revo- 
lution which took place in Latin Amer- 
ica a little more than a century ago? 

4. True of false: The French and 
Russian Revolutions represented an 
upsurging of oppressed peoples trying 
to find the road to a better way of liv- 
ing. 

5. Why may Japan risk everything 
on a great attack against Alaska and 
our possessions in the north Pacific? 

6. What is the 
Aleutian Islands? 

7. In what way may the war rapidly 
speed up the development of Alaska? 

8. Briefly describe the varying cli- 
mates which prevail in Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands? 
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Clear the road! 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATS 





